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Military Parades in Central Park. 


NTIL last week no serious effort to divert the 
meadows of Central Park from their legitimate use 
and transform them into parade-grounds for military drill 
or display, has been made for the past six years. In the 
early history of the park such attacks were made almost 
every year, but, with one slight exception, they were 
always defeated by the watchfulness of the people. At 
last, however, in the spring of 1887, a bill was rushed 
through the Legislature at the closing days of the session 
which granted to the National Guard the privilege of drill- 
ing in Central Park, and practically took away from the 
Commissioners the right to exclude them. A storm of in- 
dignant protest at once broke forth. Mayor Hewitt wrote 
a characteristic letter to General Fitzgerald, who favored 
the law, in which, after reminding the General that Van 
Cortlandt Park had been placed at the disposal of the 
military, he stated in a convincing way the arguments 
against what he aptly characterized as a desecration of the 
city’s garden. On the same day the Mayor and all the 
heads of the various departments of the city government 
united in a remonstrance, which was sent to Albany, with 
the request that Governor Hill would veto the bill. At last 
the will of the people was expressed so emphatically through 
the press and otherwise that at a meeting of the officers of 
the National Guard a resolution was passed to the effect 
that it was not advisable to ask the Governor to sign the 
bill, so that when the day arrived which had been appointed 
for a hearing on the matter not a voice was raised in favor 
of the bill, and the Governor withheld his signature. 

This signal victory was gained by the active help of 
the Mayor and all the Park Commissioners. Last week, 
however, it was once more proved that the authorized 
guardians of the park may be its most dangerous 
enemies. At the request of the Mayor, the Park Board 
promptly voted to allow a regiment of soldiers to parade 
on the green beside the Mall in Central Park, where they 
were to pass in review before the Infanta of Spain, who 
was the guest of the city. Of course, no such permission 
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would have been granted if any time had been allowed for 
a public discussion of the matter, but the Commissioners 
acted quickly, quietly, and so plainly within their powers, 
that the park seemed turned over beyond hope to the mercy 
of a mob. The Green, toa casual visitor, has a spacious 
look, thanks to the skill of the designers in masking its 
boundaries. The visitot who drives by it catches several 
different views of it from various points, so that he does 
not realize that there are scarcely ten open acres in it alto- 
gether. A thousand soldiers would find little more than 
room enough to go through their evolutions within its 
limits, and even if the hoofs of horses and the march- 
ing of men did not destroy the greensward, the hundred 
thousand people who would gather on a bright day to see 
the glittering spectacle would trample the surrounding 
shrubbery into desolation, and it would require the slow 
rl of years to heal the wounds of a single holiday. 

ortunately, the people have begun to learn that every 
one of them has a right to the park, and they know that 
from this it follows that no one has a right to it for any 
other purpose than that of a park, and their determination 
in this matter was expressed at once through the press and 
in various other ways so firmly to the advisers of the 
city’s royal guest, to the Princess herself, it is whispered, 
and to the officers of the regiment, that the invitation of 
the Park Board was respectfully declined. 

Now, it is not strange that our citizen soldiers should con- 
sider it a privilege to march across the Green, although 
there is little doubt that if they stopped to consider the 
matter these defenders of our public property would hesi- 
tate before they helped to destroy the noblest work of art 
which the city possesses. So long as human nature is what 
it is we may expect men to be moved more strongly by 
their personal interests and inclinations than they are by a 
desire for the public welfare, and, therefore, the park will 
constantly be attacked by worthy persons who imagine 
that some purpose which they have at heart warrants an 
exception to the generalrule. But no such excuse can be 
offered for the action of the Park Board. These men are 
charged directly with the care of the park. The one man 
in the city who should be the very last to look with any 
toleration upon the slightest encroachment upon the peo- 
ple’s park privileges is the President of the Commission, 
who is paid $5,000 a year to stand between it and harm. 
But these officials not only failed to protect the charge 
entrusted to their keeping, but the very power which was 
delegated to them for protecting the park was used to mu- 
tilate and marit. The Park Board is clothed by law with 
power to prevent all destructive invasions of the park; it 
is a breach of trust when they use this power to invite 
such invasion. The attempt, six years ago, to take away 
from them this right to exclude the military was the occa- 
sion of a popular uprising that has only been equaled by 
the indignation aroused by the proposed speed-road through 
the park, and now, in the face of the often expressed will 
of the people, and in opposition to the repeated utterance and 
action of their predecessors, they make haste to throw down 
the safeguards which it is their first duty to preserve and 
strengthen. If the Park Commissioners do not know that 
military displays are entirely out of character with the pur- 
pose of the park, which is to afford quiet and refreshment 
to the people, if they do not know that in this especial case 
the admission of the military would be utterly destructive 
of the beauty of the park, and that it would cost thousands 
of dollars and years of time to restore it, they are incompe- 
tent. If they did realize the danger from this review, 
both in itself and as a precedent for future attacks, they 
are worse than incompetent. 

It should be added here that one of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Paul Dana, opposed the resolution to allow the parade 
in the park. He also stated to his colleagues the objec- 
tions to this proposed invasion, and predicted its certain 
consequences, with such force and clearness, that their 
action in the face of this instruction and warning is still 
harder to understand or excuse. 











giving some account of the acquisition by the city of 
iladelphia of several small parks and squares. The 
value of these breathing-spaces and playgrounds can 
hardly be estimated now, and they will increase in useful- 
ness as the city grows. From the brief narrative which 
we publish it will be seen that for the possession of these 
pleasure-grounds the city is largely indebted to the public 
spirit, the foresight and the sagacious business manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Meehan. Mr. Meehan has all his 
life long been an ardent devotee to botanical science, and 
his attainments in this direction are recognized the world 
over. As an editor and an author his name is identified 
with the horticultural literature of the country. This ser- 
vice in his later years in the councils of his adopted city 
fitly rounds out a life which has been devoted to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among his fellow-men, and the throng- 
ing population of the great city of the future on the banks 
of the Delaware who will find health and refreshment in 
the parks which he has done so much to establish will 
bless his memory for generations to come. 


% another column of this issue we publish a letter 


Botanical Notes from Texas.—VII. 


' "THE time of my visit to Austin included the last two weeks 
of July, 1892. The city is east of the ninety-eighth me- 
ridian and south of the thirtieth parallel. The Colorado River 
flows near the city; it can hardly be said to divide it, though 
there are a few buildings on the trans-Colorado side. The 
river valley, just above the city, is very narrow, the river hav- 
ing torn its way through a series of high, rocky hills, which 
are dignified by the name of mountains. The capitol is a 
building of which Texans are justly proud. It is built of 
handsome red granite, which Nature manufactured for the 
people of the state within its own boundaries. Next to the 
national capitol at Washington and the state capitol at Albany, 
New York, it is the largest public building in the United States. 
The vicinity of Austin presents a fine field of research for 
botanical students. It affords the riparian flora of its own lati- 
tude, mingled with plants which the river has brought with it 
almost from New Mexico, and the more western species that 
are to be found on the mountains, while many familiar eastern 
plants are here. 

One of the handsomest, as well as one of the commonest, 
plants of central Texas is Malvaviscus Drummondii, a mal- 
vaceous plant, becoming two or three feet tall and bearing 
rather large scarlet flowers. The small, reddish, depressed 
fruit is edible and pleasant. Our plant is commonly cultivated 
over most of this state. It is often so abundant in a wild state 
as to be a weed. As May Apple, Spanish Apple, and some- 
times as Horse Apple, it will readily be recognized by Texas 
readers of GARDEN AND FOREST. There are several species of 
Ruellia growing in the vicinity of Austin. Of these, R. stre- 
pens and R. ciliosa extend northward into Kansas. These 
species, re, R. ciliosa, are known everywhere within 
their range as wild Petunia. As Ruellia is not nearly related 
to Petunia, the name is misleading and should be dropped. 
Besides, Ruellia sounds as well as Petunia, it may be pro- 
nounced as easily, and tells the truth. 

Cyclanthera dissecta, a member of the Cucumber family, is 
quite often to be seen throughout Texas west of the yee i 
seventh meridian. Its dissected leaves and green, obliquely 
ovoid, spinose fruit will easily lead to the detection of this 
species. It is sometimes seen in cultivation as a covering for 
arbors and windows. The species has an extended north and 
south range, being found in Guatemala and extending north- 
ward in central Kansas, to within a half degree of the fortieth 
parallel. As far eastward as Austin, Chilopsis saligna, a hand- 
some small tree, is only seen in cultivation. I first saw it along 
Nueces River, near Uvalde. From that station it extends far 
westward. Its light purple flowers and long terete pods closely 
resemble those of Catalpa, to which it is nearly related. It is, 
indeed, little more than a narrow-leaved Catalpa. Grouping 
the species by its narrowly lanceolate leaves, some people have 
named our plant Flowering Willow. Others, judging from its 
flowers as well as from its leaves, call it Willow Catalpa. 
Usually a shrub of low stature, it sometimes, especially in 
cultivation, becomes quite a tree. I measured an individual 
in a yard at Austin that was a foot in diameter and probably 
thirty feet tall. ; 

The memory of Ehrete, the celebrated botanical artist of the 
last century, is well perpetuated by Ehretia elliptica, which far- 
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ther south is very abundant. It is a common stfeet tree in 
Corpus Christi. The species is particularly interesting to 
United States botanists as a tree representative of the Borage 
tamily. Its thick, usually entire leaves are very scabrous on 
their upper face and oblong-ovate in outline. Its whitish bor- 
rage-like flowers are produced in panicles. They are succeeded 
by small, yellow, plum-like fruits, which are edible. The 
largest trees of the species that I have seen are growing on the 
rich bottoms of the Guadalupe River, near Cueno. Some of 
them are eighteen inches in diameter and proportionally tall. 
The Mexican name ot the species, Anaqua, has been corrupted 
by Texans into “ Knockaway.” It readily adapts. itself to dif- 
fering conditions of soil, and as a lowshrub it often covers the 


most sterile knobs. The saying has become proverbial,. 


“Poor as a Knockaway hill.” The species has an extended 
western range. 

Ptelea trifoliata is a small tree common within the territory 
covered by these notes. It is known as Hop-tree, from the bit- 
terness, and as Wafer Ash, from the form of its fruits. P. 
angustifolia, which sometimes bears its congener company, 
extends much farther westward. Greater injustice has been 
done to plants in their classification than by this separation of 
the two as distinct species. With that understanding the 
may as well remain as they are. Ailantus glandulosus, a well- 
known foreigner, has been extensively introduced into the 
southern portion of central United States. It is largely planted 
as a street tree in Austin and other Texas cities. The species 
is valuable in forestry for its extremely rapid growth, its —— 
durable wood, and for the facility with which it runs wild, 
springing up everywhere in unoccupied lands. - When at 
Nacogdoches I noticed that it had literally taken to the woods. 

Kansas City, Kansas. E. N. Plank. 


Notes of Mexican Travel.—V. 
AROUND TOLUCA—CONTINUED. 


‘THE city of Toluca, white-walled and fair, and verdant and 

shady with parks and avenues of trees, lay in the serene 
sunlight, as yet scarce awake from its midday siesta, when we 
climbed into a rickety old diligence and turned into the high- 
way leading toward the south. Our destination for that even- 
ing was Calimaya, a village ten miles out and at the eastern 
base of the volcano. Over plain roads, over hill-roads, through 
several villages with broken pavements of.cobblestones, we 
toiled on through the later hours of the afternoon. Clouds 
early obscured the sun, and, as we slowly neared our destina- 
tion, a vast and black thunder-cloud bore down upon us from 
the east. We could hear the rustle of the rain falling upon the 
Corn. It was close upon us when the coach came to a stop in 
the village. We knew we should find no hotel there, so our 
baggage was hastily piled in the portal of an inn for animals, 
and my assistant was left to guard it, while I, with my official 
paper, hurriedly sought the municipal palace and the president 
of the village. It goes without saying to all acquainted with 
Mexican courtesy, that I was kindly received by the president 
and his secretary. But those easy-going gentlemen were dis- 
mayed at my undertaking to work the mountain during the 
rainy season. For three hours of the evening, while a tempest 
was raging without, to lend force to their forebodings and warn- 
ings, they rehearsed to me the difficulties and perils, and ad- 
vised me, all out of a too tender regard for their guest, to 
abandon my attempt and come again in the winter. No room 
in their poor little village was good enough to receive us, so 
when the rain stopped we were gathered together, with our 
effects, in the council-hall, and mattresses were brought and 
spread for us on the carpeted floor. At daybreak we made 
our escape from our overkind friends. When on the street I 
felt that to retreat would not be doing “like an American,” as 
the Mexicans say. Confiding my perplexity to a kind old shop- 
woman, she found us good quarters in the home of a wealthy 
family. Our landlord sent out for the Government forester in 
charge of the mountain, and I engaged him to guide and escort 
us, with men and pack-animals, on the following day. 

In the uncertain light of the breaking day the dusky figures 
of our party might have been seen filing up a side street of 
Calimaya and entering a lane leading among uncultivated fields. 
Four or five miles of ascending trails in the open countr 
brought us, when the sun was well up, into a Pine forest. It 
was a rather open forest, remarkably free from undershrubs 
and grassy. In clearings, more or less complete, near the bor- 
ders of the forest, were patches of Potatoes and fields of Bar- 
ley. Higher openings were pasture-lands, the short sweet 
grass being cropped close; but cows grazed throughout the 
grassy woods, several milk ranches being located on the 
mountain-side. In the fringe of the forest, belts of the Mexi- 
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can Alder, Alnus acuminata, were seen. Here this tree grew 
one to two feet in diameter and twenty-five to forty feet high. 
At first the Pine-trees were the Montezuma Pine only; but far 
above there, mingled with this another species of Pine, not 
identified by me. As it was not fruiting, specimens were not 
secured. Cool, wet ravines were occupied by a narrow belt 
of the Mexican Fir, Abies religiosa. With the exception of the 
few Alders and Firs mentioned, all the broad expanse of forest 
was composed of Pines. In size and in beauty the trees would 
compare well with Pinus ponderosa, as seen on the mountains 
of New Mexico. 

Only a few flowers were seen, those worthy of mention be- 
ing Halenia plantaginea, Griseb., and Stenanthium frigidum, 
Kunth. At the uppermost milk-ranch, a cabin covered with 
pine-rifts, we halt to buy milk and eat our breakfast. For a 
mile from this point to the timber-line the trail is steeper. A 
pretty Castilleia, C. scorzonerzfolia, is here met with, and the 
white flowers of an undescribed Sabazia, S. subnuda, Rob. 
and Sca., are abundant and simulate Daisies. The yellow flow- 
ers of Potentilla ranunculoides, Benth., are also conspicuous. 
Scarcely are we above the limit of trees ere we begin to meet 
with Eryngium protzflorum, Delar., a stout plant two feet 
high, with silvery, spiny leaves and a single large blue head of 
flowers at its top.. A little further up we first see a Thistle of 
similar size and habit, the entire ea whitish with floccose 

ubescence and the single head as large as an orange. In 

re, gravelly soil arefound matsof Senecio Halleri, Klatt, a 
dwarf plant with yellow flowers, and we linger awhile to gather 
our complement of fifty specimens. Then next, in similar sit- 
uations, appear mats of a dwarf Castilleia, crimson, with its 
abundant bloom. Neither are we able to pass this, but collect 
freely ofit as we climb the steeps. Eventually it proves to be 
Castilleia densa, Rob. and Sca., n. sp. The grasses of these 
eppersnnpe? are Festuca lividia, and F. ovina, var. Trisetum 
Tolucense, Agrostis virescens, Calamagrostis Orizabz, and a 
variety of Deschampsia czspitosa. It is disappointing to find 
not a Sedge. On coldest steeps, just under the summit, Mu- 
senium alpinum, Coult. and Rose, forms a dense sod in patches 
several feet broad ; Helenia crasiuscula grows sparsely, and 
Draba Jorullensis, HBK., more common. 

From the limit of trees to the rim of the crater is two miles 
or more. Wegain the rim at noon, in one of its lowest gaps 
on the north side, and halt among great blocks of rock to 
recover breath and to survey the scene. Before us yawns the 
vastcrater, oval in form, a mile wide by two miles in length 
from east to west. As we have happened upon fine weather, 
the crater is filled with mellow sunlight and everything is dis- 
tinctly visible. In the bottom, some six hundred feet below 
us, lie five small lakes of the deepest blue. Among them 
rises a hill several hundred feet high, a huge pile of broken 
rock. The sides of the crater within are steep gravel slides, 
six hundred to one thousand feet high. The color ofthe gravel 
varies from lightest gray through brown to purple, according 
as it is affected by the character of the overhanging rocks. 
The colors run in lines from top to bottom, and softly shade 
from one to the other. Here and there on the crater’s rim rise 
rocky knobs or peaks of the same varying hues. 

We turn to look in the direction from which we have come. 
Far to the north the eye follows a waving line of mountains, 
whose summits are covered with green forests. Beyond the 
far-reaching valley of Toluca, dotted with towns and spangled 
with shining lakes, stretches a similar range, the Sierra de las 
Cruces, continued by the Monte Alto. The scene is one of 
the utmost grandeur. 

While my assistant, with a boy’s desire to climb to the 
highest pinnacle, sets out with the three strongest men to ex- 
plore and measure with aneroid the peaks of the rim, I, intent 
on learning what plants grow on thecrater’s bottom, descend 
to the lakes with the others of our party and the animals, by a 
steep path in the gravel. In the soft, bare soil on the margins 
of the lakes, rosettes of Calandrinia acaulis are common. On 
wet bottoms, Alchemilla pinnata, hitherto known only from 
South American Andes, forms little patches of the softest and 
densest green; a dwarf Umbillifer, Oreomyrrhis Andina, forms 
other mats; and Dissanthelium selerochloides, one of the least 
of grasses, shows scattered tufts an inch or two in height. Over 
the moist, bare gravel is widely scattered Draba Tolucensis. 
In the shelter A rocks, thrown down from beetling ledges, is 
Gnaphalium Popocatspecium DC., and a species of Cerastium 
quite as tomentose. On the slopes and ridges above the 
lakes a Plantain grows in large dense clumps. It is Plantago 
linearis. With itis an Erysimum. These few species, besides 
the Thistle and Grasses mentioned as seen first on the outer 
side, are the only flowering-plants seen by me within the crater. 
Even the Mosses and Lichens proved to be few and stunted. 
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As I gather these in the warm, serene sunlight amid a silence 
that seemed profound, ranging widely in my search, drinking 
ot each clear cold lake, the faint shout of my comrades reaches 
me from time to time, or I see their forms against the _— 
line far and high, as they clamber over almost impassable 
ledges, or toil through deep gravel or deepersnows. Half the 
afternoon has gone by ere my brave boy, with only the daunt- 
less forester at his heels, scales a peak on the south-western 
side and finds it to be the loftiest of all, or four hundred feet 
higher than that one on the Toluca side, which is commonly 
taken for the highest point of the mountain. Then our party 
come together again for lunch by one of the lakes; we pass 
out of the crater by an easier trail and lower gap on its eastern 
side, and, winding around the mountain-side, descend into the 
shelter of the forest and spread our beds near the cabin where 
we took breakfast. 

The next day, reversing our course, we collect, on our way 
to the crater and while yet under the Pines, Lupinus Mexi- 
canus, and those species noted, but passed by before. From 
the summit ledges we take Gnaphalium lavandulaceum, a 
shrubby species. That second evening, mostly after night- 
fall, with heavy loads of plants, we descend to Calimaya, a 
thunder-storm, with its mountain-torrents overtaking uson the 
way.. The following morning sees us marching back to 
Toluca. 

Twice, at intervals, we repeated this visit to the volcano, fol- 
lowing up wet ravines and gleaning extensively through the 
forest. This labor was rewarded with Sabazia humilis, Cav., 
a variety of Gentiana Wrightii, Gray, Pencedanum Tolucense, 
Hemsl., Aplopappusstoloniferus, Ribes Jorullense, a black Cur- 
rant, ten to twenty feet high, Agrostis fasciculata, Cupressus 
Benthami, Spiranthes pauciflora, Eupatorium Saltivarii, Ca- 
calia prenanthoides, Eryngium Bonplandii, Hieracium pre- 
morsiforme, Cnicus Jorullensis and Piquiera Pringlei, n. sp, Of 
course, some plants of common distribution were seen on the 
lower slopes. Twice we were again in the crater, each time 
in stormy weather.. We ate our lunch amid cold gales, whirl- 
ing clouds and falling snow. We gleaned for more plants with 
no success, then gave our time to collecting lichens and 
mosses. 

As far as I could judge, the volcano of Toluca did not dis- 
charge lava, but rather blew out immense quantities of por- 
phyritic gravel. This is shown by the character of the gravel 
slides within and without the crater and by the deep gravel of 
the same character covering the slopes of the mountain and 
scattered over the surrounding country. 

To the tourist I can recommend, without reserve, a visit of 
Toluca. In the city of Toluca it is considered quite the thing 
to take your friends there for a pleasure-trip. Ladies ride 
through the crater in the saddle. But let the tourist, if he be 
not a naturalist, follow the advice of my friends in the palace 
of Calimaya, and make his visit in February, when the rains 
are not on, and when the clouds have not begun to gather, 
At that season he will find delight amid those wonderful scenes 
and in the clear air and warm sunshine. 


Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Hysrip Grapiot1.—Although there are one hundred and 
thirty species of Gladiolus, the popular representatives of 
the genus in the garden are chiefly of hybrid origin. The 
most recent additions are the two hybrid races named 
G. Lemoinei and G. Nanceanus, the former the result of 
crossing G. Gandavensis and other forms with G. purpureo- 
auratus, the latter being the outcome of crossing G. Le- 
moinei with G. Saundersii. These two races are of first- 
rate merit. There is also the hybrid race called G. Childsii, 
raised from G. Saundersii, and the large-flowered forms of 
G. Gandavensis. To these we have now to add two hybrids 
raised by Messrs. Dammann & Co., of Naples, who sent 
flowers of both to Kew afew days ago. They are called G, 
Victorialis and G. Papilio x Gandavensis, the former being 
the result of crossing G. communis, a European species, 
purple-flowered and very similar to the common G. sege- 
tum, with G. cardinalis or G. Colvillei/ The hybrid has 
leaves an inch broad, slender spikes a foot long bearing 
rosy mauve flowers an inch long. The other hybrid, whose 
parents are indicated in its name, is a slender plant with 
leaves less than an inch broad and loose eight to ten flow- 
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. ered spikes, the flowers being an inch long and colored 
“ mauve-purple. Whatever their potentiality may be I am 
afraid the hybrids themselves, as represented by what I 
saw of them, are not likely to become very popular in the 
garden. I believe that in the recently introduced G. oppo- 
sitiflorus the breeders of Gladioli have a valuable plant. 
At Kew it is now growing vigorously, and its short, broad, 
dark green leaves—their singular arrangement upon the 
stem, together with the height to which its stout branching 
spike ultimately attains and the handsome character of the 
flowers—-constitute an altogether new departure in Glad- 
ioli. Last winter we tried to cross this species with others, 
but the time of year was against success. 

Disa KewensE.—This is a new hybrid which has been 
raised at Kew from D. grandiflora and D. tripetaloides. It 
is now in flower andis decidedly pretty. The leaves, scape 
and general look of the plant are like those of the hybrid 
D. Veitchii, the parents of which are D. grandiflora and 
D. racemosa, but the flowers of D. Kewense are smaller, be- 
ing oneand one-halfinches across. The lateral sepals are one 
inch long, ovate, slightly recurved and colored rich rose ; the 
posterior sepal is hooded, as in D grandiflora, three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and colored rosy lavender, with red 
spots; the lip is yellow inside, with transverse lines and 
spots of crimson. The scape is eighteen inches high and 
bears six flowers. The seeds were sown in November, 
1891, so that this plant is only eighteen months old. There 
are numerous other plants of the same age, but only one 
has flowered. 

Tue WeatuEer.—We have at last come to the end ofa 
long spell of dry, sunny, warm weather such as has not be- 
fore been experienced in spring in this country by any 
living man. From the first week in March to the third 
week in May we have had bright sunshine almost daily, 
comparatively little night frost, and, save a shower or two 
toward the end of April, no rain. The effect of this weather 
has been to make trees and shrubs flower earlier and with 
much more profusion than I have ever seen. Herbaceous 
plants also have flowered well where it has been possible 
to supply them with water, although the dryness of the at- 
mosphere and bright light have made their flowers fade 
quickly. The reports of the setting of fruit-trees in all 
parts of the country are most satisfactory. If the summer 
weather proves correspondingly favorable the harvest of 
fruit and agricultural produce must be most prolific. Sur- 
face-rooting plants have suffered much from drought, but 
those whose roots were down deep in the soil have done 
exceptionally well. Established conifers have grown won- 
derfully, but those transplanted in spring have suffered ter- 
ribly. On the other hand, all the trees transplanted last 
autumn have shown little or no signs of suffering. Indoors 
the plants are very forward and promising, but the drought 
and warmth appear to have favored such pests as aphis, 
thrips and red-spider so much that it has been difficult to 
keep them under. The effect of the drought on the hay 
crop is such as is likely to produce a hay famine here. 

London. W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Bismarckia nobilis. * 


ISMARCKIA isa monotypic genus of Palms, very nearly 
related to Borassus and Hyphcene. It is a native of 
adagascar, where it was discovered by Hildebrandt, the 
German traveler, in 1879, and named by him and Wend- 
land in compliment to Prince Bismarck. According to its 
discoverer, it grows in groves on the river Beturea, in west 
Madagascar, along with the “Sata” (Hyphcene coriacea), 
and forms a tree two hundred feet high, with a gigantic 
crown of palmate leaves, the stalks of which are streaked 
with white. The fruit, which is borne in large, drooping 
bunches, is dark brown, plum-like, globose, one and one- 
half inches in diameter, with a thin outer shell and a fibrous 


* Bot. Zeit., 1881, p. 93- 
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inner shell, enclosing a roundish-ribbed seed an inch in 
diameter, reticulated like a walnut and ruminated as in the 
nutmeg. 

Hildebrandt brought home one hundred good seeds of 
this Palm and deposited them at the Berlin Botanic Gar- 
dens, where, in 1881, seventy seedlings were raised. The 
plant represented in the illustration (see p. 246) is one of 
these seedlings, which was presented to Kew in 1882, and 
which is now a handsome young specimen a yard high and 
four feet indiameter. It has fourteen leaves, the largest 
with a petiole eighteen inches long, channeled, rounded 
below, smooth, finely serrated along the two sharp ridges 
and thinly clothed with small tufts of fibrous scales. The 
blade is nearly three feet across, rigid, and is divided into 
twenty segments, each a foot long, nearly two inches wide, 
with a blunt bifid apex. . At the base of each split in the 
blade is a curled thread-like filament a foot long. The 
whole plant is colored bluish green and is a strikingly 
handsome Palm. 

In habit the Bismarckia resembles Hyphoene Thebaica, 
of which there are healthy young examples at Kew, but 
the latter has broad hooked spines along the edges of the 
petiole. Examples of Hyphcene, Borassus and Bis- 
marckia are cultivated in the same house at Kew, and of 
the three the Bismarckia is by far the most satisfactory, 
growing quicker and looking better at all times than either 
of the others. 

Hildebrandt visited Madagascar a second time, chiefly 
to obtain complete material and pictures of this Palm, 
which he declared to be fully worthy to bear the name of 
the great German Chancellor, but he caught fever in the 
interior and died on the coast. 

I believe that of the seventy plants of Bismarckia raised 
at Berlin in 1881, very few remain. Messrs. Linden offered 
plants of it in 1884 at £5 each, and Messrs. Makoy & Co., 
of Liege, have plants of it now. It is a Palm of very noble 
aspect, even when young. From the description of large 
examples of it I should say it will be not unlike the great 
Fan Palm of Bermuda, Sabal Blackburniana, of which there 
is a noble specimen in the Palm-house at Kew, and which, 
by the way, is supposed to be exactly one hundred years 
old, having been brought to England by Admiral Bligh in 
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Cultural Department. 
Spring Protection. 


WE are too apt to rejoice over our fruit prospects in March, 
for the real danger comes after that. Not zero weather, 
but warm weather, is to be dreaded. A cool April usually 
ew a good fruit year, but a warm showery April starts the 

uds, and frost comes in the middle of May, which reduces, if 
it does not ruin, our crop. Such dangers are over now, but 
while the conditions of spring are still in our memory it is a 

ood time to remind fruit-growers that it is advisable to keep 

ack the early growth of fruit-trees as long as possible. Snow 
is often a good mulch, and when piled up and packed down 
along currant-rows or Cherry-trees or Grape-vines or Quince- 
bushes it is always helpful. But, as a rule, it is possible to ob- 
tain for our more delicate trees some long litter or coarse 
manure, which should be spread about them in the winter on 
the top of the snow. Coal-ashes is admirable for the same 
purpose, and beneficial for equalizing the temperature about 
the roots of the trees at any season. I use all that I make at 
home and all that I can secure from my neighbors, and find 
that a bushel or two about a Pear-tree will always prove valua- 
ble, perhaps because it prevents sudden changes of tempera- 
ture about the roots, and such changes are injurious in sum- 
mer as well as in spring. 

Another danger to be dreaded is lack of pollination of the 
flowers. Twice during six years past we have lost our fruit 
pe in central New York after abundant blossoming because 
of the cold and chilly rains, which prevented the flying of in- 


sects and failed to give the proper conditions for pollination. 
A few orchards of low trees in which domestic bees were kept 
afforded full crops, but the bees could not get beyond the con- 
fines of theirhome groves. My treesare trees of open growth, 
separated by large intervals; my nearest neighbor has low- 
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\limbed trees, which stand compactly together. I had no ap- 
ples, and he had a surplus. I do not advocate close planting 
of orchards, but I feel confident that a few hives of bees do 
great service besides making honey. 

Of course, it is always unwise to uncover Strawberries or 
Grapes too early in the season. It is far better to let the mulch 
remain at least until the weather is quite beyond any danger 
of freezing. In fact, we cover Strawberries, primarily, not 
against the cold, but against alternating heat and cold. The 
Strawberry-plant is hardy, but a few successive thawings and 


freezings will loosen its roots. 
Clintee N. y. E. P. Powell. 


Ornamental Currants. 


THE Red Currant of our gardens, covered with ripe fruit, 

is, perhaps, quite as ornamental as many shrubs 
which are cultivated merely for showy effect. But it is 
a dwarf plant, seldom carrying its fruit in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, and often having it well concealed by abundant foliage. 
The Black Currant (Ribes nigrum) of gardens is by no means 
a showy or ornamental shrub, and although much grown in 
Europe for its edible fruit, it does not find general favor in this 
country. When bruised the leaves give out a powerful res- 
inous, aromatic odor, relished by some people, but disagree- 
able to others, These two species of Currant are the only 
ones which are generally cultivated for their fruit. 

There are, however, several species of an ornamental char- 
acter which are familiar to us through frequent use in gar- 
dens. The so-called Tasteless Mountain Currant (Ribes_ al- 
pinum) is said to be cultivated in some parts of Europe for its 
fruit, improved forms having both red and black fruits of a 
superior flavor. But although the wild 77% as grown at the 
Arnold Arboretum, bears an abundance of handsome scarlet 
fruit, which persists throughout the latter part of summer and 
into the early autumn, it isso insipid that even the birds leave 
it untouched as long as they can get food of higher flavor. 
The species is most interesting on account of the extreme 
earliness of the flowers and leaves. The flowers are of a light 
yellowish green and are not themselves conspicuous, but with 
the light green leaves, which are almost of the same color 
when unfolding, they give the plants an early verdurous aspect, 
which is approached by few other shrubs at the same season. 
What appears to be just the same plant has been received 
here under the name of Ribes saxatile. Seedlings sometimes 
show variability in the abundance and time of bloom and size 
of fruit. Itis interesting to note that this, unlike most Cur- 
rants, appears to be dicecious, the flowers on one plant pro- 
ducing pollen only, those on another bearing the fruit. The 
barren plants appear the most vigorous and green in early 
spring. A native of northern Europe and Siberia, the hardi- 
ness of the species is unquestionable. 

As an ornamental plant the Buffalo or Missouri Currant 
(Ribes aureum) is probably better and more widely known 
than any other; the showy deep yellow sepals, the crown of 
red petals, and pleasant clove- Ink fragrance making it a gen- 
eral favorite. Some attention has also been paid to its cultiva- 
tion for fruit, and as a result we have the Crandall Currant, a 
fruit which has not yet gained general popular favor, although 
liked by some persons. ; 

An eminent English authority, in a standard work on horti- 
culture, has described the fruit as “ yellow, seldom black, and 
of exquisite flavor”; but, as it is known here, the fruit when 
mature is usually purplish black, more rarely yellowish or yel- 
lowish only before maturity, and although the flavor is varia- 
ble, and sometimes somewhat sprightly, there is usually a 
mawkish quality about it which very few persons relish. Yet 
there are said to be forms, growing in its native country in the 
western part of our continent, that bear fruit which is quite 
palatable. 

There are several so-called varieties of the Missouri Cur- 
rant sold in nurseries, but all have distinctly three-lobed, or 
more rarely, and less markedly, five-lobed smooth leaves. 
There is no question of the hardiness of this rather tall-grow- 
ee 

he more beautiful red-flowering Currant, Ribes san- 
guineum, of northern California and of Oregon, without pro- 
tection, is not hardy, unless under peculiar conditions. To 
insure a crop of bloom its branches should be bent over to the 
ground and well covered. The plants left cy omer here durin 
the past winter had almost every bud and branch destroyed. 
Although requiring unusual care, this species is well worth 
cultivating, as it is the most beautiful of all the Currants 
which+can be grown in the open air in this latitude. 
Its flowers, larger than those of the Buffalo Currant, and in 
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longer racemes, are of a beautiful rose color when expanded, 
the buds and exterior being of a darker red. There are 
variations with darker and with lighter colored flowers sold in 
some nurseries. The fruit is black, scurfy, hairy, dry and use- 
less for any edible purpose ; and the odor of the flowers, while 
not unpleasant, has not the peculiar delicate fragrance of the 
Buffalo Currant. The leaves are large, leathery, with three 
large rounded lobes, or with the addition of two smaller lateral 
lobes. When bruised they give off a peculiar, not very power- 
ful, aromatic fragrance. 

Ribes Gordonianum is another Currant frequently planted 
for ornament. This is a hybrid between the two last species 
and it is intermediate between them in many respects, 
even in hardiness. Its flowers are not yellow, nor yet rosy 
red, more nearly resembling faded blooms of R. sanguineum, 
In shape they are more like the short-tubed blossoms of R. 
sanguineum ; while the habit of the plant, though more strag- 
gling, suggests R.aureum. The leaves are intermediate. It 
will live without protection in winter, although some of its 
branches are always liable to be killed. Although interesting, 
itis not so beautiful as R. sanguineum, but its greater hardi- 
ness commends it where its parent cannot be grown. Like 
many hybrids, this bears no fruit. 

A pretty plant at this season of the year is our native Black 
Currant (Ribes floridum) bearing a great quantity of light yel- 
lowish green flowers. It is not worth introducing into the 
ordinary garden as an ornamental plant, but should not be left 
out of large plantations. The black fruit of this species is 
often large and juicy, and while not generally agreeable to the 
taste it would seem to be susceptible of great improvement. 

While the Red Currant of our gardens is so liable to have its 
foliage regularly destroyed by the imported currant-worm 
(Nematus ventricosus) and other insects of the same group, 
it is worthy of note that none of the other species of Currant 
mentioned here ever seem to be attacked by these almost 


universal pests. 
Arnold Arboretum. F. G. Fack. 


Plants in Flower. 


pes GERMANICA, Amas, is an interesting variety, differ- 

ing from the type in its much broader and larger petals. 
The purple self-colored standards and rich dark purple falls, 
with the noble and distinct form, mark it as a fine garden- 
plant. It is later in flower than the type. 

Iris graminea is peculiar for its apricot-like fragrance, though 
it has a peculiar beauty with its long narrow petals covered, 
except at the tips, by the claws. The falls are exquisitely 
veined with white on a blue ground, with a yellow marking on 
the blade. 

Geranium Balkanum is a Crow’s-foot, for which we are in- 
debted to Herr Leichtlin. The plant is perfectly hardy and the 
foliage is fragrant. The flowers, borne on radical stems, are 
about an inch in diameter, and are attractive in shape, but dark 
magenta in color. 

Last week marked the opening of the Rose season with the 
flowering of the ever-welcome Rosa rugosa. The Pond Lilies 
are also opening at the same time. The Aponogeton has been 
in flower for a fortnight, this being usually the first hardy 
aquatic plant toshow color. Just now, Nymphza pygmea leads 
the van of the Water-lilies, closely followed by N. Laydekeri with 
numerous flower-buds near the surface, from most of the 
hardy kinds. The water-garden is backward this season, ow- 
ing to the prevailing low temperature, though it is making 
continual progress under the influence of every bright day. 
One of the most interesting plants in the tank at present is 
Cyperus pungens, which seems to be making special efforts in 
the way of increase, putting out new shoots from the bottom 
and flowering, while from the base of the leaves on the old 
stems numerous small plants appear and grow vigorously 
without rooting. One finds, as he grows a water-garden from 
year to year, that there are some things appearing from time 
to time more interesting to a botanist than the cultivator. A 
few weeks ago the tanks suddenly commenced to fill with very 
fine thread-like Algz, which threatened to fill everything with 
their rapid growth. One day, as suddenly, this ripened up 
into clots of the darkest emerald green, mostly floating, and 
rege removed. Other troubles come from time to time, as 
in other parts of the garden, usually more difficult to diagnose 
than with the plants growing in the border. On/‘the whole, 
however, once well planted, the water-garden is a source of 
small anxiety. 

The first of the large Poppies to flower is Blush Queen, a 
striking variety of P. Orientale, having the characteristics of 
the type in habit of plant and size of flower. In color it is en- 
tirely distinct, being a light “‘ old rose,” with large dark blotches 
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on the base of the petals. The flowers are very attractive, while 
lacking the vivid coloring of the ordinary Poppies. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


The Hardy Plant Garden. 


LTHOUGH the season is later than usual, it las been alto- 
gether favorable to plant-growth in the garden. We have 

had no late frosts, and frequent rains have brought about a 
vigorous growth which promises well for the summerdisplay. 
Lilies of all kinds are coming on stronger than ever, and will 
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is most brilliant in color, darker than the common Oriental 
Poppy, but similar to the best forms known as the variety 
Bracteatum. P. glaucum has been called the Tulip Poppy, 
owing to the peculiar arrangement of the two sets of petals, 
one within the other, each forming perfect circles. This oppy 
is an annual, but has a habit of branching from the base unlike 
any other species with which I am acquainted, and promises, 
in consequence, to flower all the season if not allowed to ex- 
haust itself in seeding. I am indebted to Herr Max Leichtlin, 
of Baden-Baden, for this and many other valuable garden- 
plants, one of which, Lindelofia spectabilis praecox, noted-last 
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Fig. 37.—Bismarckia nobilis.—See page 244. 


keep the grounds bright with their flowers for the greater 
part of the summer. I had fancied there were symptoms of 
the Lily disease last season, and anxiously watched for the re- 
appearance, of the plants this spring, anticipating a weaker 
owth than last year’s ; but, forsome cause, the disease is not 
ere, and, if we except the rose-bug, there are few insects that 
cannot be circumvented in some way. 

A most promising plant, although no longer new, is Papaver 
glaucum. Seeds were started early in the greenhouse, and the 
plants grown on into six-inch pots. They were set out May 
1oth, and are now covered with buds and flowers. This Poppy 


season, is — in vigorous bloom. It is perfectly hardy and 
of the true Gentian blue, rare among hardy plants. The best 
form of Dicentra eximia, that from Tennessee, is in bloom 
with us from April to November. Flowers come with the first 
leaves, and continue until severe frosts kill them down. We 
use the foliage, which is beautifully cut and lasts well, for ar- 
ranging with cut flowers. Seedling-plants bloom well the first 
year, and make plants two feet across in one season. This 

lant seems to be specifically distinct from that usually sold as 

. eximia. It is not stoloniferous, is a much better garden- 
plant, and, unlike all other Dicentras, it isa persistent bloomer. 
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The Parrot Tulips planted three years ago are still as good 
as when first set out and are very gay at this time. Their 

uaint forms and odd colorings make them very attractive. 

hey seem to do bestin a poorsoil in a dry situation and need 
only a slight top-dressing in the fall. We plant Nasturtiums 
and Petunias between them to make a succession of flowers. 
An Azalea-bed is also filled with Parrot Tulips, and these will 
be succeeded by Asters. The various species of Tulips have 
been specially good this year. T. elegans, T. Greigii, T, Ges- 
neriana and T. cornuta are still in good condition. These 
kinds come in later than the ordinary garden Tulips andseem 
to last longer. 

Cypripedium pubescens and C. parviflorum, planted on the 
shady side of a Rhododendron bed, are now in bloom, May 
30th, and come stronger every year in such a position, as does 
also C. spectabile, the most beautiful ofall native species, and 
which is excelled by few exotics. This kind will not flower 
for another month, but gives great promise. These have all 
been planted three years, and the cool moist soil seems to suit 
them admirably. 

There area iow species of Allium that are decidedly orna- 
mental in the fower-garden. Allium Moly is a very old gar- 
den-plant and needs no comment, but A. Ostrowskyanum, A. 
Karativiense and A. Rdsenbachianum are all more remarkable 
and worth growing. The latter species is in bloom now and 
is a stately plant with broad strap-shaped leayes and a tall spike 
of attractive rose-colored flowers. These Alliums are all per- 
fectly hardy and can be obtained in the fall from any of the 


Dutch growers. 
South a Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


TH Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus now alone remains with us, 
and many of these have been gathered to-day to decorate 
the graves ofsoldiers. Next to N. bicolor Horsefieldi, we con- 
sider N. incomparabilis Sir Watkin the best—certainly the 
showiest. I must dissent from Mr. Gerard’s opinion that it 
has nothing more than size to recommend it. It is excellent 
in constitution, and is really one of the few Narcissi which 
make any headway in this latitude, multiplying without any 
special care. A great majority of the rarer imported kinds 
bloom the first year and flower less each succeeding year. On 
the edge of a large lawn no other Narcissus has been as effec- 
tive here as Sir Watkin. 

The cool, moist spring of this year has just suited such 
Fay eg bulbous plants as Scilla Sibirica and Chiono- 
doxa Lucilliz. By a little fostering care, and withholding the 
hoe and weeding, our stock has been increased from seedlings, 
which come up freely in the neighborhood of the plants. One 
can hardly have too many of these lovely harbingers of spring. 
Another welcome spring flower which thrives here is the 
Wood-lily (Trillium grandiflorum), very effective when planted 
in masses. It succeeds here under a large Hickory, and it is 
an admirable subject for shady places. Fust now the Moss 
Pinks are at their best. The brightest and most desirable of 
the varieties is Atropurpurea. Itis a dazzling mass of deep 

ink on a grassy slope. While the development of such slopes 
is desirable, it is easy to disfigure them. One stretch of this 
plant is enough here, and several would produce a disagreeable 
effect. Wherever broad areas of such bright flowers are used 
care should be taken that they do not interfere with the ver- 
dant aspect of the scene. Here also is an opportunity to plant 
a few clumps of the hardiest Daffodils, and possibly some of 
the mossy Saxifrages, as well as a few clumps of Giant Grasses. 
Many years ago a fewchoice native plants were started here 
under the shade of an Oak-tree, and they look as natural now 
as if they had grown there spontaneously. There are fine 
patches of Adiantum pedatum, with Dodecatheona Meadia, 
Smilacena racemosa, Trilliums, wild Columbines and Cypri- 

ediums. In such places Viola pedata, V. cucularia and 

ilene Pennsylvanica are perfectly at home. 

Hand-weeding alone should be practiced among hardy 
plants, and this work should be entrusted to experienced per- 
sons. Seedlings coming up should be allowed to grow when 
they do not interfere with the rightful occupants of the space. 
This is the only way to increase some species. I was pleased 
to note the other day a whole colony of Mertensia Virginica 
coming up, and this plant is not by any means easy to raise 
in ordinary practice. It is well known that a large number 
of seeds lose their vitality if not immediately returned to the 
soil, even though they lie there several months, and are frozen 
before germinating. I was still further pleased to note several 
seedlings of Saxifraga Wallacei, one of the best mossy Saxi- 
frages, while the Fire Pink, Iceland Poppy, Alpine Poppy and 
Callirhoe involucrata appeared in all sections of the rock-gar- 
den. These and many other kinds we are glad to foster, but 
others, again, though often desirable in their proper places, 
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become weeds, and it is only with difficulty they are exter- 
minated. We have had to dig out Anemone Pennsylvanica, 
and will in all probability be digging it for two or three years. 
Campanula rotundifolia seeds itself, as does also C. Carpatica. 
It is possible to have too many of these, but it is no trouble to 


weed them out. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. DLA. 


Correspondence. 


Spring Flowers at Short Hills, New Jersey. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Decoration Day week usually finds a wealth of early 
summer-flowering plants in bloom in this latitude. At 
this time one expects to find the glow of Pzonies and hardy 
ry samy contrasting with the quieter Irises and the graceful 
Columbines, all with foils of smaller plants lingering from the 
earlier season. I found in Pitcher & Manda’s plantation on 
Decoration Day that the Tree Pzonies were about gone, ex- 
cept one véry good variety named Koechlini, a pink, with the 
color deepening toward the base of the petals, It seems worth 
while to make a note of good Tree Pzonies, as they are too 
often unsatisfactory in color, being either an undecided pink, 
or, if darker, showing some shade of magenta. They are glo- 
rious shrubs in flower when in clear pure colors, but scarcely 
worth good garden space otherwise. There was a large 
breadth of Peony varieties and species here, but only the 
double dark crimson, P. officinalis, and its single dark crimson 
variety, anemoniflora, in flower at the moment. In a warm 
spot the great Oriental Poppies stood out boldly as the most 
conspicuous flower of the season. There were several varie- 
ties in flower differing in the shades of scarlet, the darkest, 
richest-colored and tallest plant being P. Parkmanii, probably 
the finest variety in cultivation. 

Workmen were extending the stream at the base of the hill 
into a pond and planting a bank with Irises, so that a water- 
garden will be added to the nursery, and there will be another 
object-lesson for visitors to the nursery. Irises, principally 
German hybrids, were seen in great variety and large numbers. 
Names of these vary so much that it is difficult to call atten- 
tion to special kinds. Madame Chereau, white, penciled blue, 
is a well-known very lovely kind, and hybrids of Iris pallida, 
light blue or purple, are beautiful. There was a striking 
breadth of the light lemon-colored I. flavescens. Many hardy 
Pyrethrums, single and double, were coming forward rapidly. 
These beautiful and very satisfactory haedly plants are not 
nearly as much grown as their merits deserve. Another old 
plant seen here, the double Peach-leaved Bellflower, is a 
striking and effective white flower at this season. Columbines, 
of course, were in great variety. A large breadth of Aquilegia 
alba grandiflora, ng tes, | very plainly that the greenish 
white Columbines are the least effective in color of any of the 
numerous species and varieties. 

Other of the larger plants in flower were the Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis) in variety, Azalea mollis and Doronicums, 
The various small plants mostly met, such as Cerastiums, Ve- 
ronicas, Phloxes, etc., are still in beauty. The pure white Viola 
cornuta is very effective for bedding at this time, being very 
free in flower and graceful in effect. The most striking new 
hardy plant shown was the hybrid Hypericum Moserianum 
(patulum x yon eae a This is a French variety with large, 
pure golden yellow flowers, about three inches broad. Itisa 
shrub said to grow three or four feet high, with gracefully 
incurving branches. I did not understand that the plant had 
been tested here for hardiness, the stock being in one of the 
houses, but itis a striking and beautiful St. John’s Wort. In 
the frames here are always to be found dainty plants, Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Androsaces, Raymondiasand nice gems for the rock- 
ery. One would like to see their effect if planted at the en- 
trance to the Palm houses, where evidently the exigencies of 
the business have led to the use of a wilderness of coarser- 
growing things. 

Knowing that the Messrs. Pitcher & Manda shipped last 
month some eight car-loads of plants to the Columbian Expo- 
sition, where they occupy about twenty thousand square feet 
of space, I had rather hoped to find the Palm houses so deci- 
mated that the plants could be better seen and enjoyed. It 
seems scarcely credible that the Tree Fern forest looks as dense 
as before, that the specimen Palms are still crowded, and the 
side houses packed apparently closer than ever. It would only 
seem to one familiar with the houses that there had been a 
slight shifting of stock, with perhaps fewer large pans of Ferns, 
etc., than are usually seen here. There has evidently been 
a great influx of the popular species of Palms from seedlings 
to useful sizes for house-decoration, and these with the Rubber- 
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trees have overflowed to a few hundred outside frames, 
which seem to be perfect and cheap summer-plant factories. 
Besides Palms, there were in the hill-ranges many hundred 
Azaleas stillin perfect flower, fine specimen Achanias, Calceo- 
larias, Tuberous Begonias, Cannas—among these very prom- 
ising seedlings—and even a few Chrysanthemums, very much 
out of season. In the upper ranges a frequent visitor fails to 
feel surprised by the constantly increasing wealth of plants. 
While one notices the disappearance of special lots there is an 
ever-increasing abundance of plants in all stages. 

Like all other flowers, those of Orchids vary very much in 
beauty, and differing tastes may differ as to their beauty, but 
no plantsman could look over the veritable mine of collected 
plants, lying in heaps in the side houses, without being bitten 
with a desire to grow all he could acquire. One lingers over 
the often shriveled plants, handling the unkempt masses, 
imagining ever a rarity and longing with impatience to start 
the pieces into active life. Speculation this, of course, but are 
we notall tinged with the speculative instinct, even in our pleas- 
ures? The flower-grower even must have his excitements. It 
seems unnecessary to say that the Cypripedium house is al- 
ways bright with flowers ; to name them is to give a leaf from 
acatalogue. After these, Cattleya Mossiz was represented in 

eatest numbers, these being now in season. Especially no- 
ticeable were the white variety, and Hardyananum which has 
curiously shaded petals. Numerous forms of Odontoglossum, 
Chysis, Saccolabium, Vandas, etc., also added to the present 


brightness of the houses. 
New York. G. 


The Small Parks of Philadelphia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In 1845 a number of suburban boroughs were all con- 
solidated under the title of the “City of Philadelphia,” the 
whole then comprising about 180 square miles. That act of 
consolidation made it incumbent on the city to provide small 

rks or open spaces for the people similar to those laid out 
om William Penn in the city proper. At the time of consolida- 
tion there were but Independence, Franklin, Logan, Washing- 
ton, Rittenhouse and Centre Squares, the last-named bein 
the open space now occupied by the new City Hall, and whic 
was in the middle of the plot set aside for the city by its 
founder. This obligation remained a dead letter for some 
years until there arose a -— demand from intelligent 
people that Bartram Garden reserved to posterity. hile 
on a visit to Philadelphia in 1880, Professor Sargent found a 
liberal-spirited friend willing to expend $15,000 on its purchase, 
the garden to be presented to the city and to be retained for- 
ever as public property. Mr. Thomas Meehan undertook to 
negotiate in the matter, but every effort failed, the executors 
of the estate being naturally desirous to get as much money 
out of the property as possible. This they thought could be 
best done by putting the — upon the market as a desira- 
ble piece of real estate. Mr. Meehan felt that such a course 
would be no financial advantage to the estate, and as Mr. East- 
wick, who owned it, a descendant of John Bartram, had in his 
life-time expressed a strong wish to have the garden saved, 
Mr. Meehan felt that he would be doing no ill turn to the family 
if he forced the executors to sell it to thecity for park pur- 

es. About this time Mr. Meehan was strongly urged to 
represent his ward in City Councils, a position which he ac- 
cepted for the opportunity it gave him to move for the saving 
of this historic botanic collection and also to inaugurate a 
movement in favor of small parks. One of his first move- 
ments as a councilman was to introduce an ordinance toselect 
unimproved plots over the whole city, a few miles apart, leav- 
ing them to grow in value, and then sell outlying portions in 
order to pay for the parks. This plan was pronounced illegal 
by the city solicitor, the charter of Philadelphia forbidding it 
to sell real estate. A plan to raise a loan for purchasing the 
lots was also found to be impracticable, the debt of the city 
loving already reached the limit allowed by law. The only 
method left was to put such plots on the plan as were not 
likely to be pushed to purchase for a number of years, so that 
they could be taken gradually as the annual income of the city 
rmitted, just as street lines are placed on the public plan. 
This prevents subsequent use by the owner for real estate im- 
provement, the city paying the value under asubsequent ordi- 
nance “to open for public use.” 

In 1884 the first ordinance under this plan was passed. At 
this time a number of progressive men and women, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Brinton Coxe and Mrs. Dr. Lundy, formed 
the Small Parks Association, and succeeded in enlisting the 


leading Philadelphia newspapers to aid the cause. Especial 
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credit is due to Colonel McClure, of the Zimes, Mr. Emery 
Smith, of the Press, and to ex-Mayor Fitler. The movement 
apps became popular, and plots of ground were placed on 
the plan by councils. Indeed, the very popularity of the 
movement has made it advisable to hold it in check rather 
than to urge it forward, since there is an increasing demand to 
take these spaces at once and more rapidly than the financial 
condition of the city will allow. 

Bartram Garden, the first inspiring thought in the move- 
ment, was naturally the first park taken. Stenton: Park, the 
estate of Logan, the secretary of the commonwealth under 
Penn, himself a great botanist, as the Order of Loganacez so 
well commemorates, was next placed on the plan, with the 
understanding, however, that if not pressed to occupation by 
the city it shail be deeded ultimately by the present occupant, a 
descendant of Logan. Stouton Park, the estate of the Mac- 
Phersons, was next placed on the plan. Then followed Juni- 
ata, Frankford, Waterview, Treaty Elm—the spot on which 
William Penn made his celebrated treaty with the Indians— 
John Dickinson, Wharton, Mifflin, Harrowgate—the site of the 
famous Harrowgate Springs—Vernon, Womrath, Ontario, 
Pleasant Hill and Stephen E. Fotterall, the last being named 
after a captain-in the war of 1812 by request of the descendant 
from whom the square was purchased, and who threw off 
$20,000 on condition that the memory of his grandfather should 
thus be preserved ; Weccacoe, a small square in the slums, 
and then the Starr Garden, which was presented to the city by 
an association in the hope that it ven beenlarged. This has 
been accomplished through the condemnation of the half of 
the square surrounding this small pare. 

Most of these are now not only p aced on the plan for small 
squares, but several have been taken and paid for and others 
are now under condemnation by jury proceedings. Three 
sep on the plan two years ago have just been odered taken 

y councils. Two or three of the parks are comparatively 
small, notably Weccacoe and the Starr Garden, but being in 
the midst of improved property they are intended as entering 
wedges and to be eniarged from time to time by tearing down 
buildings known as “‘rookeries.” Womrath is the smaller 
of the larger blocks, being less than three acres; a few are 
from twelve to fifteen. It will be seen that, although all this 
work has to be paid for out of annual taxation, not one dollar 
being borrowed, the acquirement of parks has been remark- 
ably successful. At this time two projects are before the com- 
mittee on municipal government, of which Mr. Meehan is a 
member, for plotting a park of 300 acres in the south-western 
part of the city, the bare thought of which would have been 
thought quixotic ten years ago. Another project now being con- 
sidered by the committee is to appropriate thirty acres adjoin- 
ing the University of Pennsylvania in trust to that institution 
for the purposes of a botanic garden and park. 

Next to Bartram Garden, the crowning success of the whole 
movement is Vernon Park, a tract of twelve acres in German- 
town, the home of Mr. Meehan. Although recently in the 
family of the Wisters, it was originally laid outand planned by 
Meng, one of the early settlers in Germantown, a wealthy 
banker and a lover of rare plants. Under his patronage, 
Kin, an early botanical explorer of this country, traveled. 
Among other rare trees introduced by him and still standing, 
there is a large Magnolia macrophylla, probably the first ever 
planted by man. 


Philadelphia, Pa. C. B. M. 


Conifers at Dosoris, Long Island. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—We have had no hard luck with our conifers in West 
Island by reason of the past winter. The Retinosporas have 
come through better than usual. Indeed, only the R. squar- 
rosa has suffered any injury at all. Tsuga Sieboldii has 
maintained its reputation for perfect hardiness. The same can 
be said of Pinus excelsa, Picea Morinda and Sciadopitys verti- 
cillata. This last is especially useful with us, because it not 
only stands the cold, but the north-west wind as well. Our 
Cedars are also in ar order, only the C. deodara showing any 
trace ofan unfriendly climate. The Yews, too, and Podocarpus 
Japonica are in good condition. In fact, the only coniferous 
plant that has suffered any real injury is an Abies Numidica, 
though another plant of the same species has gone through 
unharmed. Even A. grandis has superienced much less 
unfriendliness than its usual spring appearance evinces. 
Everything in our part of Long Island is fresh and vigorous 
with the opening summer and the abundant rains, and nature 
was never more beautiful in her verdurous display. 

Dosoris, L. I. C. A. Dana. 
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The Columbian Exposition. 
Azaleas. 


[LURING the third and fourth weeks of May, Azaleas have 
excited more attention from visitors-than any other por- 
tions of the floricultural exhibits. The number of varieties 
shown, both indoors and in the open, is very large, and the 
flames of color have quite eclipsed the less showy plants. 
Azaleas have never won wide popularity in America, especially 
the Ghent varieties Which are adapted to outdoor cultivation. 
This scarcity of. Azaleas in lawn-planting is commonly at- 
tributed to the severity of our climate, and it is true that many 
of the imported varieties are not adapted to our circumstances ; 
but this very lack of adaptation is, no doubt, due to ,the almost 
indiscriminate importations of foreign kinds. Among all the 
Azaleas now upon exhibition at Jackson Park only one lot is 
American-grown. This is from the Parsons’ nurseries on 
Long Island. If greater attention were given to the propagas 
tion of ‘hardy kinds by our own nurserymen, the time could 
not be far distant when sufficient varieties for all purposes 
should be obtained. If one may judge from the almost unani- 
mous surprise and interest which the beds of Ghent Azaleas 
have elicited from the thousands of visitors at the World's 
Fair, the market for successful varieties could be easily 
extended. 

The Azalea exhibits fall readily into two categories, the In- 
dian or evergreen kinds, and the deciduous or Ghent varieties. 
The former are adapted only for cultivation indoors or for tem- 
porary bedding out. A good temporary display is now to be 
seen upon the wooded island, filling a large bed, in which the 
Royal Botanic Garden of Berlin has planted a collection of 
alpine plants. This bed is an admirable example of the use to 
which the Indian Azaleas can be put in outside beds which are 
later to be filled with other plants. It is customary to refer all 
these Indian, or house Azaleas, to Azalea Indica, but it is prob- 
able that A. amcena sometimes occurs among them. There 
are two large competitive exhibits of Indian Azaleas in the 
north wing of the Horticultural Building. These are from Otto 
Olberg, Dresden, and Ch. Vuylsteke, Loochristi, near Ghent. 
The plants are massed in a small space, so that they present 
an almost continuous surface of mixed and almost dazzling 
color. The one distinguishing feature of the collections is the 
great variety in color, markings, size and texture of the flowers, 
The plants are uniformly well grown, although they are not 
superior in this respect to specimens which may be seen in any 
good American collection. An idea of the great variety of the 
display can be had from the fact that Mr. Olberg shows one 
hundred and seventy-eight, and Mr. Vuylsteke seventy-eight 
named kinds. It is impossible, save on the simple score of 
the number of varieties shown, to pronounce upon the relative 
merits of these two great collections. Mr. Ludwig Schiller, 
who has charge of the German horticultural exhibits, considers 
the following to be the most meritorious of Mr. Olberg’s varie 
ties: Ernst a nerwes. fi Generalpostmeister von Stephan,very 
brilliant amaranth-red; Kaiser Wilhelm, double pink; Alba 
fimbriata plena, clear double white; Alpen Rose, double rose ; 
Anna Klein, double white, striped with red ; Apollon (of Crys- 
sen), white, with red stripes; Baronne de Vriére, white, red- 


striped : “rr hard Andrez alba, double white ; Bignonizfiora 
plena, rose; Ceres, white, rose-striped; Deutsche 
Perle, | vuble white; Doctor Wilhelm Neubert, rose ; 
Eborina ; cna, double white; Empereur du Brésil, double, 


delicate rose, with white border; Frau Hermann Seidel, double 
white ; Frau Oberbiirgermeister Cassian, white, striped red ; 
Helene Thelemann, double rose; Hermosa, double rose ; 
Kronprinzess Victoria, double rose. 

Among the varieties shown by Mr, Vuylsteke, I was most 
attracted by La Reine des Blancs, a very large single white ; 
Etendard de Flandre, single white, penciled with red ; Madame 
Paul de Schryven, double bright rose pink; Memoir Louis 
van Houtte, double, very large, bright rose ; Comte de Cham- 
bord, blush, dark spotted above; Grossherzog Ludwig von 
Hesser, salmon pink, very double; Bernhard Andrez alba ; 
Comtesse de Beaufort, large single, bright pink, blotched 
above; Duc de Nassau, bright rose, very large ; Arlequin, 
double, pink splashed with deep red and white ; Mrs. Turner, 
delicate blush, spotted above, single or semi-double ; Othello, 
brick-red, double ; Hermoine, bright pink, double ; Theodor 
Reimers, large and double, pink-purple ; Doctor Mezger, very 
bright pink-rose, double. 

Among the Ghent Azaleas, the largest collection is one of 116 
varieties, by the Boskoop Holland Nursery Association, repre- 
sented by C. H. Joosten, of New York, This occupies a con- 
spicuous position on the island, and as several varieties are 
freely duplicated it makes a most remarkable blaze of color, 
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which is conspicuous from many points beyond the lagoon. 
The term Ghent should properly be restricted to those varie- 
ties which bloom with the appearance of the leaves. The 
varieties which bloom before the leaves appear are not true 
Ghent Azaleas, and they remain a shorter time in bloom and 
give a narrower range of color than the genuine Ghent varie- 
ties. The colors are very striking, however, because of the 
absence of leaves. These early varieties are the ones more 
properly referred to Azalea mollis. In this account, how- 
ever, all the hardy deciduous Azaleas are discussed together. 
There are very many excellent varieties in the collection, but 
those which strike one most forcibly at this writing, the last of 
May, are Pallas, light copper-pink, with dull orange above; 
Rosea rotundifolia ; Wilhelm III., copper-yellow, with mark- 
ings of red ; Cardoniana, bright salmon-pink ; Nancy Waterer, 
orange yellow ; Professor Koster, bright dark pink ; Ebenezer 
Pycke, rich pink-salmon; Madame Caroline Enepatles d’Ha- 
nis, light pink, with slight tint of salmon; W. E. “Gumbleton, 
bright dark yellow ; Comte de Kerchove. 

Other collections of Ghent Azaleas in the open ground are 
those of Ch. Vuylsteke, Belgium, fifteen varieties; about a 
dozen varieties from J. C. Vaughan, Chicago ; a small collec- 
tion from Ellwanger & Barry ; thirteen varieties from Moser, 
of Versailles, near the Women’s Building, and the American- 
ov plants from Parsons, comprising twenty-five varieties, 

hese last are not yet in flower, but they promise well. 

The most unique, and in many respects the most valuable 
exhibit, of deciduous Azaleas is a display of seedlings made 
by Anthony Waterer, of Knap Hill, near London. These plants 
are seedlings of Azalea mollis, A. Sinensis and A. occiden- 
talis, and they are remarkable for the great variety and bril- 
liancy of color and free habit of epowtk. It is expected that 
these Azaleas will prove hardy in the northern states. Men- 
tion must also be made of a good collection of Ghent Azaleas 
from Mr, Vuylsteke, which were forced into bloom in the Hor- 
ticultural Building early in May. These were very effective, 
The varieties which were used for this purpose are Comte de 
Gomer, Madame Caroline Legrelles d’Hanis, Milton, Comte 
Papadopli, Freya, Ch. Francois Lupis, Ernest Bach, Hora, 
Aida, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, Phebe, Virgile, Velas- 
quez, Praxitele, Byron, W. E. Gumbleton, Norma, Murillo, 

‘itun, Alphonse Lavallée, Mr. Desbois, Consul Pécher, Ribera, 
Charles Kekul and Phidias. Good standard Ghents are shown 
by Mr. Vuylsteke, both indoors and out, and by Moser, near 
the Women’s Building. 

The Japanese show some interesting Azaleas. The most 
striking ones are large and free-growing bushes, three to 
four feet high, of dull pink-red, single-flowered Azalea Indica, 
These are used along the walks in the Japanese garden in the 
Horticultural Building, and again in the Japanese garden on 
theisland. Ontheisland a white-flowered bushy Azalea is grow- 
ing, which isa free-growing form of A.Indica. Very diminutive, 
small-leaved and small-flowered Azaleas are freely used in the 
garden indoors for borders in mucht he way in which we might 
use Box. These Azaleas are said to be A. Indica. Their flowers 
are usually single and self-colored. One variety attracts atten- 
tion from its very small greenish white flowers. It is called 
Mitsusomekuruma. About twenty named kinds of these 
diminutive Azaleas are shown. Several varieties of the Ghent 
type are also on exhibition. There are two exceedingly curious 
forms, in which the corolla is reduced to five separate and 
long strap-shaped divisions. In one instance, of the mollis 
type, the petals are red and spotted and the stamensare want- 
ing. In another, of the Indica type, the petals are dull pink- 
red, and the long red filaments are entirely barren of anthers, 
giving the flower a strange, spidery look. The Japanese know 
the deciduous Azaleas as Tsutsuji, and the Indian type as 
Satsuki and Kirishima, the former name denoting a late, and 


the latter an early class. 
Chicago, IN, L. H. Bailey. 


Notes. 


Just now the shrub-like Manchurian form of the Tartarian 
Maple, sometimes known as Acer Ginnala, is covered with 
its small but deliciously fragrant flowers. This is a small 
spreading tree, and it is particularly beautiful for the color of 
the young leaves at the end of its branches, The leaves also 
ae to beautiful colors in the autumn, although they fall 
early. 


The Snowdrop-tree as the Halesia tetraptera is sometimes 
called, has flowered with unusual beauty this year in Central 
Park, One of the finest specimens we know stands on the 
Peacock Lawn in the Ramble. It breaks into several large 
branches only two or three feet above the ground, but below 
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this point the trunk measures more than six feet in circum- 
fe 


In Belgium there are two horticultural schools, founded by 
the government, one at Ghent,with an average number of forty+ 
four pupils, and the other at Vilvorde, with almost.as many. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature, which has just adjourned, 
d an act creating a State Forestry Commission, whose 
duty it shall be to examine and report upon the condition of 
the various water-sheds of the state and to suggest some policy 
of general application to the whole state looking toward the 
preservation of the forests and the prevention of floods and 
droughts, which have been particularly destructive and costly 
in recent years. 


The effort to convert Wheatland, the home of ex-President 
Buchanan, into a park forthe city of Lancaster, has not been 
successful, owing very largely to political feeling, which does 
not seem to have died out. Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, the 
niece of James Buchanan and mistress of the White House 
while he was President, made a very liberal offer to the city 
council of Lancaster a year ago, and as Wheatland is on the 
outskirts of a rich and growing i many of the citizens were 
heartily in favor of the project. The indifference of the coun- 
cilmen is to be greatly regretted. 


Horticultural Hall, in Philadelphia, the home of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, and the scene of some of the most 
brilliant and instructive flower-shows ever held in this country, 
has been burned for the second time. The most valuable pa- 

rs of the society were protected in a fire-proof safe, and 
although the greater portion of the library was rescued, many 
of the books were damaged by water. The Florists’ Club, 
whose rooms were in the basement of the hall, suffered loss 
to the extent of $1,750, againstan insurance of $1,000, Nothing 
has been definitely decided yet as to rebuilding the hall, but 
from the known energy and liberality of the officers and mem- 
bers of the society, it is probable that a larger and more beau- 
tiful building will soon be erected on the ruins of the old one. 


During the winter of 1891-2 crosses were made at the Maine 
Experiment Station between the Ignotum Tomato, a large and 
valuable market variety, and the Peach Tomato, which is very 

roductive of fruit of excellent quality, but small and soft. 
Seedlings from this cross produced fruit which was smaller 
than that of Ignotum, but yielded much more abundantly. 
Among other crosses a true hybrid was secured between the 
Lorillard, a well-known variety of moderate productiveness, and 
the Currant Tomato, which belongs to a distinct species. The 
fruit from this cross is very attractive in appearance, while the 
influence of the Currant is shown in increased productiveness. 
Professor Munson believes that crossing between small- 
fruited plants of very prolific habit and larger-fruited ones is 
altogether a promising way of securing valuable varieties. 


Very large panenyre. known as Florida garden pines, are 
now bringing one dollar apiece in New York markets, while 
the smaller Ripley pineapple, from the same state, not quite 
as juicy, but the richest of all in flavor, sells for thirty cents. 
Black Tartarian cherries, from California, are sixty cents.a 
pound, and cherries from the south forty cents. Wild goose 
plums, from the south, are twenty cents a dozen; Florida 
eaches are a dollar a dozen; blackberries and raspberries, 
rom North Carolina, are twenty-five cents a quart, and 
huckleberries of inferior quality, from the same place, are 
eighteen cents. The best hot-house tomatoes bring fifty cents 
a pound, while tomatoes from Georgia truck-farms are worth 
twenty cents a quart. A few oranges, a second crop of sum- 
mer fruit, from Florida, are sold at sixty cents a dozen; water- 
melons are coming in good supply from Havana, and they 
bring one dollar each ; Muscat grapes, from Newport green- 
houses, are two dollars a pound. Large, fully ripened and de- 
licious strawberries, from Delaware, have been worth only ten 
cents, and a crop of unusual abundance and good .quality in 
southern New Jersey is now coming in. 


Next to the Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandiflora), with its bold 
masses of dazzling white flowers, the most interesting shrubs 
in Central Park during the past week have been its relatives, 
the Spirzeas. The earlier ones, like Spirazea Thunbergii, S. pru- 
nifolia, and the more rare S. cana and S, alpina, which have 


. flowers on very short lateral branches, have all passed their 


bloom. S. Cantoniensis, however, more commonly known 
among nurserymen as S. Reevesiana, and some of the others 
which produce flowers on — leafy branches of the current 
ear are still in full beauty. 5S. Cantoniensis is liable in this 
atitude to have the tips of its branches, and sometimes the 
‘older wood, killed in the winter, but both the double-flowered 
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and single-flowered varieties are exceedingly beautiful. S. 
trilobata is a low and spreading shrub, not more than two or 
three feet high, and one of the very best to connect the taller 
shrubs of a border with the grass. Van Houtte’s Spirza, 
which is supposed to be a form or hybrid of S. trilobata, is a 
free-growing shrub which attains the height of eight feet or 
more and an equal breadth. Its flowers are of the purest 
white, its habit is of the best, and altogether it is one of the 
very best of hardy garden-shrubs. 


The Japanese Snowball, Viburnum plieatum, is just now in 
full bloom, and most people consider it the best of the 
Snowballs. It bears an immense number of flowers, and in 
the autumn its foliage turns to a rich bronze color, which is 
unlike that of any other shrub. At the Meehan Nurseries, in 
Germantown, we recently saw a strain of this species which is 
called Rotundifolium, in which the flowers are larger than those 
of the type and better in every way. They are much used by 
florists for cut flowers. Viburnum macrocephalum has such 
large cymes of flowers that they resemble those of Hydrangea 
Hortensis. The old-fashioned Snowball, Viburnum Opulus 
sterilis, however, is the most graceful of all of them, since its 
flowers are borne at the extremities of the branches, which 
bear down with their weight, giving the whole tree a peculiarly 

raceful and fountain-like appearance. Its foliage, however, 
is very liable to attacks of aphides, which do much to mar its 
summer beauty. The wild form of Viburnum Opulus, the 
Cranberry-tree, is less commonly planted than the Snowballs, 
but it is an attractive plant, and, in addition to its other good 
qualities, it bears highly ornamental fruit which hangs in bright 
scarlet upon the naked branches nearly all winter. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has signed the act which pro- 
vides for the acquirement by the state of the land embraced in 
the camp-ground of the Continental Army at Valley Forge and 
the maintenance of this territory as a public park. A recent 
survey, made at the request of Mr. Francis M. Brooke, Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, by engineers 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, shows that the still 
existing entrenchments, constructed in the winter of 1777-78, 
are 4,625 feet in length and from three to five feet in height. 
There are also two earthen redoubts. These earthworks are 
on the brow of a high hill facing the south, the position being 
protected on the east by the Schuylkill River, and toward the 
north by the Valley Creek. The land which will be converted 
into a state park does not include the house occupied by Wash- 
ington as headquarters and the land immediately adjacent, 
which were acquired ws an association, and restored shortly 
after the centennial celebration of the evacuation of the camp. 
It was on this occasion that the late Henry Armitt Brown de- 
livered the oration, which, through the school readers, has 
made the story of Valley Forge familiar to the youth of the 
country. After fifty years of unsuccessful effort the preserva- 
tion of the Valley Forge camp-ground is at last ensured, largely 
aonee of the untiring attention given to the matter by Mr. 

rooke. 


A novelty in the way of bulletins has just come to us from 
the Vermont Experiment Station. It is printed on stiff boards 
furnished with tin guards, to protect the corners, and a loop of 
brass wire, by which it can be hung up. The upper half of the 
card, which is fourteen inches long by nine inches wide, con- 
tains a photograph which shows graphically the striking differ- 
ence between two parts of a Potato-field, one of which had 
been sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture, while the other had 
been left without spraying. Below this picture is the legend, 
in bold type, “Potato blight and rot can be prevented.” Then 
follows the statement that the sprayed rows of the field illus- 
trated yielded 322 bushels of marketable potatoes to the acre, 
and the unsprayed rows yielded 102 bushels, showing a gain of 
more than 200 bushels to the acre entirely due to spraying. 
Instructions for making the Bordeaux mixture are then given, 
with the advice to add Paris green for potato-bugs if it is 
needed. Plain directions as to the proper time and manner of 
making the applications are then given, and farmers are in- 
vited to write for detailed information on any point about which 
they are uncertain, and they are advised that diseased leavés 
may be sent in a letter, and will be examined free of charge. 
One of these card bulletins has been sent to some person at 
each post-office in Vermont, with the request that it be hung 
up in some conspicuous ‘place, like a store, hotel or the t- 
office. Altogether, this seems to be an effective way of adver- 
tising the experiment station anc its work ; of bringing farmers 
and gardeners into actual and practical association with it; of 
familiarizing them with the kind cf assistance it is able to ren- 
der, and of encouraging them in the habit of making prompt 
application for such aid when it is needed. 
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